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PREFACE 


There must be very few scholars who have not entertained 
some degree of curiosity regarding the physical appearance of 
the peoples whose language, literature, mythology, artifacts and 
history they study. In the case of the Greeks and Romans, 
creators of the great classical civilizations of ancient Europe, 
everyone has a vague impression of their appearance in their 
mind’s eye, usually consisting of bearded and perhaps helmeted 
Greeks, and clean-shaven prominent-nosed Romans dressed 
in either togas or military armor. We have to thank a casual 
acquaintance with the many busts and statues which survive 
to us for these mental images. 

However, from an anthropological viewpoint, a much closer 
identification of the Greeks and Romans seems possible. Unfor¬ 
tunately, because both the early Greeks and the ancestors of 
the early Romans practised cremation, the skeletal evidence 
available to us from these remote periods is poor. Despite this, 
it is possible to identify some of the prehistoric associations of 
the ancestors of the Greeks and Romans in light of linguistic 
data. With a closer study of the visual evidence provided by 
death masks, busts and portraits, combined with such skeletal 
evidence as we have available, we can then fill in the picture 
fairly thoroughly. 

Both the Greeks and the Romans were of European race, 
originating (if one may ever say that any particular peoples had 
an ‘origin* anywhere, since we are all descended ultimately from 
the earliest forms of life on earth) in the Upper Danubian 
valley. This important and fertile river runs from the area of the 
Black Forest and the lands north of the Alps, through Bavaria 
and Austria, and thence through the Balkans into the Black Sea. 
The ancestors of both the Greeks and Romans have been traced 
archeologically to the Middle and Upper Danube valley respec¬ 
tively. 

Also of importance in tracking down the antecedents of the 
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Greeks and Romans is the fact that their languages are both of 
Indo-European or Aryan (as it was formerly called) origin. The 
main Indo-European language groups of Europe are the Ger¬ 
manic, in Northern Europe; the Celtic, in Western Europe, but 
originally developing in the Upper Danubian and Upper Rhine¬ 
land areas; the Italic, of which Latin, the language of the 
Romans, became historically the most important; the Slavic, 
spoken in Eastern Europe, and today dominating most of the 
Balkan and Lower Danubian scene; and Greek, which itself had 
various dialects, that correlated with the successive waves of 
Greeks who entered the Greek peninsula and the Aegean over 
a period of around one thousand years of successive migration 
and invasion. It should be noted that the Macedonians were 
Greeks, and that the neighboring Thracians seem also to have 
been closely related to the Greeks. 

Integrating the evidence of historical linguistics and arch¬ 
eology, and combining this with the incomplete record of 
physical anthropology, it would seem that the Greeks and 
Romans were originally a closely related people, with a very 
similar cultural, genetic, religious and social heritage. Like other 
Indo-Europeans, they were warlike, being governed by a mil¬ 
itary aristocracy, and showed a predilection for sending off 
small bands of warriors, or sometimes moving as a complete 
national or tribal unit, in conquest of neighboring territories. 
Once successful in these conquests, they established themselves 
as a ruling aristocracy over the subjugated peoples, who with 
the passage of time generally adopted their language. 

In any discussion of the physical anthropology of Indo- 
European speakers we must immediately recognize that what¬ 
ever genetic unity the PIE speakers may have possessed, the 
speakers of the subsequent variety of IE languages represented a 
relatively diverse variety of peoples from a racial or genetic 
point of view, following the successive waves of IE expansion 
which carried Indo-European speech to the Atlantic and the 
Bay of Bengal. However, over the various five or six millennia of 
expansion and conquest, an expanding IE upper caste may un¬ 
doubtedly have preserved a high degree of genetic continuity, 
while effectively superimposing itself upon the conquered 
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autochthonous populations. Those who brought Aryan or Indo- 
European speech into the newly-colonized territories became a 
ruling warrior nobility, as testified by the connotation ‘noble’ 
for ary a in India and Persia, aristos in Greece (hence our ‘aristo¬ 
cracy’) and aire among the Celtic peoples. Indeed, the evidence 
indicated that to a greater or lesser extent the invading arya, ari, 
or aire maintained strict principles of endogamy in the choice of 
their official wives, and although in many areas they appear to 
have made a disproportionately high contribution to the gene 
pool of the indigenous population through the practice of 
keeping a large number of concubines, they differed from the 
Uralic and Semitic peoples in their refusal to grant the illegiti¬ 
mate offspring of such marriages the social status of the father. 
Thus so far as legitimate offspring were concerned, in aristo¬ 
cratic Greek (and Roman) society, the strict endogamy of the 
conquering classes was evidenced by the Greek admission that 
‘we choose our wives like we choose our horses: by the length 
of their pedigrees” — and everyone knows the respect in which 
the Greeks held their horses, bred for the highest qualities! 
Evidence there is, particularly among the Greeks, of concubines 
during the time of Homer, and of heterae during the classical 
period. But the general fact remained that inheritance, rank and 
title customarily went only to those of legitimate birth, whose 
pedigree was sound on the female as well as the male side. 
Amongst the Romans of the Republic, family consciousness 
was equally strong, and legitimacy even more thoroughly 
enforced. 

Accepting, therefore, the evidence of archeology and lan¬ 
guage for an Indo-European, Danubian origin of both the 
Greeks and Romans, let us now turn to the evidence of the sur¬ 
viving busts, hermae and statues, as well as the literary evidence, 
to determine more closely the physical appearance, with 
especial regard to the face, of the Greeks and Romans as repre¬ 
sented by the members of their aristocracies. 


II 


THE GREEKS 



II 


THE GREEKS 

It would seem probable that the successive waves of Greek 
peoples who invaded and settled the Aegean, beginning in the 
Helladic period at the start of the 2nd millennium B.C. and 
concluding with the Dorian invasions of the 11th century B,C., 
exercised a very substantial genetic influence on the population 
of that area. However, attempts to make a general statement 
about changes in the physical anthropology of the Aegean have 
been handicapped by the fact that the heavily caste-like social 
stratification imposed by the Indo-European Eupatrid classes 
prevented the establishment of a single Aegean gene pool and 
resulted in the perpetuation of a variety of racial sub-types. To 
complicate the problem the practice of body-burning remained 
in fashion among the Greeks for a number of centuries, thus 
destroying the physical remains of the Greek elements of the 
population during such periods. 

The fact that the Greek conquerors and rulers had a clear-cut 
conception of what they regarded as their own distinctive and 
characteristic physiognomy — which would have been preserved 
and even accentuated by close inbreeding — is amply evidenced 
by Greek literature. Thus in the Odyssey (XII, 222) we under¬ 
stand that the disguised Athena was described as being ‘delicate 
of countenance such as are the sons of kings*, whereas in the 
Iliad (II, 216) Thersites, of autochthonous origin, is described as 
‘ill-formed and warped of head*. As among the Celts, physical 
defects were regarded with abhorrence by the Greek aristoc¬ 
racy, and the practice of infanticide ensured that despite 
inbreeding any individual physical or mental degeneration, 
resulting from the recombination of defective recessive genes, 
was immediately weeded out whenever revealed in the pheno¬ 
type. The aristocratic ‘ideal type* was therefore further pro¬ 
moted by conscious if somewhat severe eugenic measures, and 
great emphasis was placed upon the maintenance of the breed. 
Every effort was made to ensure the survival of noble families, 
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and the volunteers who died with Leonidas at Thermopylae 
were selected from amongst men who had already fathered 
sons, so that their deaths would not annihilate the noble 
Spartiat lineage to which they belonged. Indeed, as Amphino- 
mus described it, it was regarded as ‘a dreadful thing to destroy 
a royal race’. 

Several attempts have been made to discuss the physical 
anthropology of Greece and Rome from the point of view of 
the available skeletal evidence. Some early references were 
made by pioneers such as Ripley (The Races of Europe, 1899), 
Schuchhardt (Alteuropa, 1926), and J.L. Myres (Who Were the 
Greeks?, 1930). More recently Coon (The Races of Europe, 
1954) and Angel (A Racial Analysis of the Ancient Greeks, 
1944; Race, Type and Ethnic Group in Ancient Greece, 1946; 
The People of Lema, 1971) have added considerable informa¬ 
tion. In his most recent work on the subject, a detailed analysis 
of the numerous skeletal remains found in different cemeteries 
in the excavations at Lema, Angel (1971) concludes that the 
immigrant Hellenic (or Indo-European) population reflected a 
‘Nordic’ type which probably arrived from the Danubian area, 
and also a related ‘Iranic’ type. This latter appears to reflect a 
separate Indo-European invasion from the direction of Anatolia, 
and Angel assumes this represented a related type which had 
originated in the area of the Pontic steppes. However, as a 
potential supplement to the study of the incomplete skeletal 
remains, we would like in this survey to propose the possible 
utility of a detailed analysis of the surviving Greek and Roman 
portraits, busts, hermae and sculptures of all kinds, classified 
according to the historically verifiable tribal and family back¬ 
ground of the individual portrayed. Such a classification be¬ 
comes important in view of the generally accepted view that 
throughout the first millennium B.C., the population of the 
Aegean remained subdivided into a number of genetic isolates, 
instead of representing a simple homogeneous Mendelian popu¬ 
lation. 

Let us immediately recognize, however, that while the busts 
and death masks of ancient Romans are regarded as anthro¬ 
pologically accurate evidence, the use of Greek sculptures as 
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evidence for the physical features of the Hellenic population is 
fraught with dangers. In the first place most of the surviving 
busts, hermae, statues and representations of prominent Greek 
figures from the early and Classic periods are copies of earlier 
originals, few of which original works remain extant. Secondly, 
Greek sculptors and artists are believed to have flattered their 
models, by seeking to idealize their features. Thirdly, artistic 
techniques have always been subject to art fashions, with the 
result that a purely artificial emphasis can be placed upon 
specific physical features quite apart from any conscious 
intention of the artist to flatter or distort his subject. 

Against these observations, we may safely say that a very 
substantial uniformity of appearance tends to characterize 
many of the Greek busts, hermae, and portraits purporting to 
represent the same individual, and most artists appear to have 
attempted a largely true-to-Iife representation of the original 
subject when copying original works. The fact that a close 
resemblance exists between most portraits and busts purporting 
to represent the same individual, and that this resemblance is 
sufficient in many cases to permit the identification of the 
subject, even where the sculpture bears no name and all docu¬ 
mentation has been lost, suggests that these representations are 
reasonably faithful, thus largely negating our first reservation. 
It is also known that the copiers used sophisticated measuring 
techniques in order to ensure that they could produce an exact 
facsimile of the original sculpture being copied. 

So far as the second reservation is concerned, although it is 
apparent that Greek sculptors and artists did to some extent 
idealize the aristocratic features of the noblemen whom they 
were portraying, any exaggeration in this direction would 
merely serve to emphasize what were regarded as the character¬ 
istics of the traditional aristocratic face, and would further 
emphasize what were regarded as the distinguishing features of 
the original Indo-European Hellenic physiognomy. 

Finally, the close similarity of appearance which marks the 
hermae of Greek aristocrats as a class during the Classical Period 
should not be casually attributed solely to artistic convention — 
the entirely different features revealed in hermae representing 
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the non-aristocratic Socrates destroy such reasoning. As already 
indicated, the membership of a small and consistently inbreed¬ 
ing group of families such as constituted the Greek aristocracy 
at that time must necessarily have resulted in a high degree of 
similarity in physical appearance. 

Let us now illustrate our argument with a random selection 
of hermae representing individuals drawn from aristocratic 
families of ancient lineage and therefore of likely IE immigrant 
origin. 

Our First illustration is presumed to be a wholly imaginative 
impression of Lycurgus,the renowned Dorian prince, son of the 
Spartan King Eunomus and younger brother of Polydectes who 
succeeded to the throne on the death of Eunomus. Although 
the famous Laws of Lycurgus now appear to have been little 
more than restatements of traditional Doric custom, Lycurgus’ 
name has entered into history and in Sparta he was worshipped 
as a god for centuries after his death. 

Pittacus (fig. 2), who lived in 650-570 B.G., was born in 
Mytilene, the son of Hyrrhus who was descended from a noble 
Thracian family (described by classic writers as blue-eyed and 
fair-haired) and a Lesbian woman of the distinguished family of 
the Penthilidai. Commanding the Athenian forces he overthrew 
the tyrant Melanchros and ruled Lesbos with moderation for 
ten years before retiring voluntarily from office. 

Figure 3 portrays a herm of Alcaeus, a member of the Aeolic 
nobility of Lesbos. Bom in 620 B.C V Alcaeus’ life was typical 
of that of a Greek aristocrat of his day, a class whose power was 
threatened by ambitious politicians who sought to play the 
common freemen against the Eupatrids in order to overthrow 
the latter and establish themselves as tyrants. The Aeolian 
migration legends claimed that their forebears hailed from 
Boeotia, and like other Aeolian nobility, Alcaeus claimed 
descent from Agamemnon who had conquered Lesbos during 
the Trojan wars. Born in Mytilene, the political capital of 
Lesbos, Alcaeus fought against Athens for the control of 
Sigaum on the Hellespont, but lost his shield in battle against 
the Athenians, which shield was subsequently hung as a war 
trophy in the temple of Athena (Herod., V. 95). 
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Alcaeus was reputed by Aristotle (Rhet., a, 9. 20) to have 
been enamored of Sappho (Figs. 4 & 5), the daughter of Sca- 
mandronymus, another member of the Lesbian aristocracy, 
who conscious of the family status, berated her brother, Cha- 
raxus, for his involvement with a notorious courtesan, and 
even chided Alcaeus for his ‘indelicate advances’. Sappho was 
herself a lyric poetess of no small status, who removed to Sicily 
when her family was exiled, but eventually also returned to 
Lesbos where she became the leader of a small group of women 
of aristocratic background, who in the custom of Lesbian 
nobility spent their ample leisure in graceful participation in the 
arts, especially in the composition and recitation to each other 
of poetry. 

Another lyric poet of fame, also of aristocratic descent, was 
Anacreon (c. 572-487 B.C.), bom the son of Skythinos of the 
Ionian city of Teos (now the Turkish city of Sighalik) around 
570 B.C. (Figs. 6 & 7). Despite his family background Anacreon 
became so enamored with the pleasures of the gay and elegant 
life then beginning to appear in Greece, that his carefree songs 
of love and wine made him famous, as did his rejection of the 
ancient tradition of epic songs and legends praising warfare and 
heroic deeds. Indeed, Anacreon is quoted as declaring that: ‘I 
do not like the man who sings of strife and tearful war at a 
banquet when the cups are full* (Athenaios, XI, 463a). 

By contrast with Anacreon, Heraclitus of Ephesos, (c. 535- 
475 B.C.), who was of royal blood but is reputed to have re¬ 
nounced the kingship of Ephesos in favor of his younger bro¬ 
ther, gained a reputation of being ‘lofty-minded beyond other 
men and overweening’ (Dios. Caert. IX I). Taking to a life of 
philosophy, Heraclitus (Fig. 8) stressed the ancient Indo- 
European concept of a hidden harmony that held the universe 
together, expressing itself in the interlocking divinity of 
nature, the secret of which could be revealed by logos or reason. 

One of the major reasons for the increasing social dislocation 
in Greece during the 7th and 6th centuries B.C. was the increase 
in commerce. Many freemen inheriting small family estates 
found themselves impoverished by inflation, and since the land 
was the inalienable property of the family, and therefore could 
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not be sold, many heads of freeman families were obliged to 
place themselves, as individuals, into slavery to their creditors, 
leaving their heirs to work the land. The untraditional and 
shameful nature of a situation in which many respected freemen 
were reduced to slavery caused widespread dissent among the 
populace, and Solon (Fig. 9), son of Eyekestides, and a kinsman 
of Persistratos, born in Salamis (in Attica) of noble descent 
but moderate wealth, resolved to restore the freemen to their 
original dignity. Although he found it necessary to break many 
of the more ancient traditions to achieve this goal, Solon the 
reformer nevertheless remained true to his aristocratic back¬ 
ground, as reflected in his love of poetry and literature, and his 
willingness to involve Athens in a war with Megara to recover 
his own native Salamis. 

Most Greek tyrants of the 7th and 6th century who displaced 
the older aristocracies to seize dictatorial power for themselves 
were actually of noble descent, and Periander (627-586 B.C.), 
the second tyrant of Corinth (Figs. 10 & 11) was similarly a 
true Eupatrid by birth, although he dealt harshly with the 
remainder of the Corinthian aristocracy, playing the growing 
political consciousness of the artisans and merchants against his 
fellow aristocrats for his own ends. Yet Periander’s rule was 
urbane and cultured. A patron of the Muses and himself the 
author of some 2,000 verses, he proved to be a successful states¬ 
man, expanding the power of Corinth considerably, and 
ordering the erection of numerous beautiful public buildings. 

Bias (c. 570-550 B.C.), son of Teutames, of noble Ionian 
lineage, and a leading statesman of his native city of Lydia, 
reflects the same characteristically Greek features. Renowned 
for his sense of justice, his respect for custom, and his modera¬ 
tion as a political leader, Bias (Fig. 12) is reputed to have 
possessed many of the personal characteristics of his Homeric 
forebears, declaring that ‘he who could not bear misfortune is 
truly unfortunate*. Indeed, many similar aphorisms of this kind 
led him to be honored by future generations of Greek writers as 
one of the ‘Seven Wise Men*. 

A noble Spartan visage (Fig. 13) is represented by the head of 
Pausanias, a member of the Agiad royal family of Sparta, who 
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gained fame as the Greek general who won the battle of Plataea 
against the Persians in 479 B.C. Pausanias subsequently became 
a regent of Lacedaemon on behalf of his nephew Pleistarchus, 
the son of Leonidas, who was still a minor when his royal 
father was killed at the head of the immortals at Thermopylae, 

Another of the Greek heroes who helped to repulse the 
Persian invasion was Miltiades (550-488 B.C.). A member of 
the noble Athenian family of the Philaidae, which claimed 
descent from Aeacus, Miltiades (Fig. 14) achieved renown 
as a statesman, and was elected archon of Athens in 524. 
Marrying the daughter of the King of Thrace, however, he 
later left Athens to assume the Thracian throne, ruling Thrace 
with outstanding success, thanks to the loyal assistance of a 
large ‘comitatus’ of some 500 warrior ‘companions’. Never¬ 
theless Miltiades responded to the call of kinship and returned 
to his native Athens in 493 B.C. to lead the Greek forces to 
victory against the Persians at Marathon in 490 B.C., only to 
die from wounds received at the subsequent Battle of Paros. 

Aristides (520-468 B.C.) also fought at Marathon (Fig. 15). 
The son of Lysimachus, of ancient noble lineage, Aristides 
became archon of Athens in 489 B.C., earning the nickname 
‘The Just’, and commanded the Athenian forces at Plataea. 

But possibly the most famous orator, statesman and general 
in the history of Athens was Pericles (Fig. 16), the victor of the 
battle of Mykale who was a member of the aristocratic Attic 
family of the Buzyae on his father’s side, and was descended 
from the renowned Alcmaeonid family on his mother’s side. 
Despite his noble background, which gave him the support of 
the aristocracy, Pericles was able to command the enthusiasm 
and loyalty of the Athenian freemen not only through his gift 
of oratory but also because of his unblemished reputation for 
personal integrity and honor. Responsible for the building of 
the Parthenon, the Propylaia and the Odeon, Pericles also had 
the military foresight to link inland Athens by strong defensive 
walls to the harbor of Piraeus, as well as giving constant encour¬ 
agement to all the arts protected by the Muses. 

Arcesilaus (Fig. 17), King of Cyrene and a member of the 
royal house of Battos, was another aristocrat of the 5 th century 
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B.C., whose victory in the Olympic chariot race at Delphi in 
468 B.C. was commemorated in the odes of Pindar. But at 
this point let us turn away from the portraits of statesmen 
and generals to look at some of the major poets of the Greek 
world. Although Homer may possibly be a mythical figure, 
it may be of some interest to see how the Classical Greek 
sculptors envisaged this legendary figure. Large numbers of 
busts of Homer were made through several centuries, and all 
these may be classed into three or four different traditions, 
most being copies of older works like that described by Pausa- 
nias in the fifth century. But although few of the earliest 
examples have survived, there is still a general likeness which 
characterizes all of these busts, hermae and portraits, and this 
presumably reflects the Greek concept of the lofty, aristocratic 
dignity with which Homer and his works were always associ¬ 
ated. Our example in Figure 18 is taken from a herm which is 
believed to have been copied from an ancient original now lost. 

Two or three centuries after Homer, the Homeric spirit still 
persisted, and it is hard to say whether Pindar (518-438 B.C.) or 
Aeschylus (525-450 B.C.) best reflects the ancient traditions 
and former reverence for the Gods among the poets of the 
Classical Age. Although no portraits of Pindar, bom in Boeotia 
of aristocratic lineage, survive in good condition, reproductions 
of Aeschylus are plentiful. Aeschylus (Fig. 19) was also the 
scion of a Eupatrid or aristocratic family, the son of Euphorion 
of Eleusis. One of the heroes of Marathon, Aeschylus’ great 
tragedies reflect the deep reverence that the Greeks still pre¬ 
served for their ancestral customs and time honored gods even 
as late as the great Persian invasion, after which, in the non- 
Doric states at least, rapid changes in social attitudes began to 
appear as a new prosperity rooted in commerce transferred 
economic and political power from the landowning aristocracy 
to the merchant and artisan classes, many of whom were of 
foreign extraction. Written shortly before this era of rapid 
change, the plays of Aeschylus reflect the grandeur and drama 
of the Indo-European past — of military victories, recounted at 
great length in beautiful song and verse, such as his account of 
the Greek victory over the Persians at Salamis. Essentially, 
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Aeschylus reflects the traditions of the Homeric epic, Norse 
Sagas and the Indo-Aryan Rig Veda, in his total concentration 
on great thoughts and heroic deeds. 

Euripides (C. 480-406 B.C.) was the scion of a minor aristo¬ 
cratic landowning family from Salamis, who was also a priest of 
Phyla. Despite his aristocratic background and his deep love of 
Athens, Euripides (Fig. 20) was a revolutionary thinker who 
espoused many Sophist ideas, and advocated greater freedom 
for the large number of slaves that filled the homes of the 
well-to-do Athenians of his day, while seeking to deprive free 
Greek women of the many privileges they had enjoyed in 
Homeric and pre-Classical times. 

Herodotus (c. 484-424 B.C.), represented in Figure 21, the 
renowned historian and geographer, was born in Halicarnassus, 
a Dorian settlement in Caria, the heir to a noble family, but was 
obliged to leave Halicarnassus with other aristocrats to escape 
from the democratization program of the tyrant Lygdamis. 
Settling in Samos for some time, he then travelled widely in 
Europe, Asia and Africa, before returning to his native city to 
help expel JLygdamis. This done, he settled down to write his 
nine histories, which when read at the Olympic gathering were 
so well received by his peers that each volume was honored with 
the name of one of the Muses, and the young Thucydides, 
who was present at the reading, was so deeply impressed by 
Herodotus’ masterly work that he was moved to tears. 

Later in life, Thucydides (c. 460-400 B.C.) himself became a 
distinguished historian as well as a distinguished general. Born 
into a noble Attic family on his father’s side, and descended 
from an aristocratic Thracian family through his mother, 
Thucydides (Fig. 22) inherited substantial landed estates and 
gold mines in Thrace, but remained an Athenian citizen to 
become a leader of the aristocratic party. 

Xenophon (c. 430-354 B.C.) was another historian-soldier, 
who like Thucydides was descended from an ancient Athenian 
family of the Erchemia deme. Reputed to be modest, fond of 
horses and hunting, Xenophon (Fig. 23) was a pious believer in 
the traditional religion, devoting much time to regular sacrifices 
in honor of both gods and ancestors. As a professional soldier 
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he fought in many wars, and was chosen to lead the famous 
March of the Ten Thousand, after the massacre of the Greek 
generals by the Persians. Xenophon then served with the Spar* 
tans before retiring to his estate near Olympia, to hunt, enter¬ 
tain his friends and write his histories. 

Another contemporary of Xenophon, who reflected essen¬ 
tially the same values, was the Athenian Phokion (c. 401-318 
B.C.), an austere general and statesman of aristocratic origin 
(Fig. 24), who was recognized as an advocate of moderation 
and respect for the ancient laws, but who became unpopular 
because of his open support for the aristocratic party of Athens, 
and his sympathies for the more conservative and aristocratic 
traditions of Sparta. Accused by his political enemies of com¬ 
plicity with the Spartans, Phokion was eventually sentenced to 
death, and like Socrates complied with the judicial decision 
by drinking hemlock. 

Also a junior contemporary of Xenophon, was Demosthenes 
(c. 386-322 B.C.), the renowned Athenian orator, descended 
from a wealthy and aristocratic Attic family of the Paeania 
deme. As a distinguished Athenian patriot, Demosthenes 
(Fig. 25) played an important role in stimulating Athenian 
opposition to the rising power of Macedon. When Athens was 
finally occupied by the Macedonians in 323 B.G., he took his 
own life by poison, dying in the temple of Poseidon on the 
island of Calauria. 

No collection of portraits of the Greeks would be complete 
without some reference to the leading philosophers. Anaxi¬ 
mander (born circa 610 B.C.) of Miletos, represented in Figure 
26, believed in the old Indo-European concept of infinite time, 
of immortal and imperishable matter, which nevertheless 
changed constantly in form. He was the author of the first map 
of the world, and was Ionian by descent. 

Of the Classical philosophers, Plato (c. 427-347 B.C.) was 
perhaps the most highly bom, and therefore most likely to 
have represented the traditionally Greek element in appearance, 
unlike many of the earlier Sophists and later philosophers who 
were often of Phoenician or other Asian origin. 

Plato (Fig. 27) was descended from noble Athenian families 
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both through his father Aristos, and his mother Pcriktione, who 
was actually a descendant of the old royal family of ancient 
Athens. Despite his attempt to devise a perfect system of social 
political organization, Plato essentially still thought in terms of 
small ‘tribal’ city-states and highly stratified societies, reflecting 
much more of the older Indo-European tradition than did the 
Sophists or his mentor Socrates. 

Aristotle (384-322 B.C.), the pupil of Plato, was actually of 
Thracian, rather than Greek descent. The Thracians retained 
their ancient culture and possibly also their genetic identity 
longer than did the Athenians, and Aristotle (Fig. 28) therefore 
resembles the Greek nobility in appearance. Indeed, his phi¬ 
losophy represented the logical exposition of traditional Indo- 
European social beliefs even more than did that of Plato, so that 
his teachings may be regarded as reactionary compared with 
that of the Sophists, who were in fact challenging traditional 
Greek values with ideas imported from overseas. Studying under 
Plato, he married a daughter of the ruling house of Assos in 
Mysia, and then returned to Macedon to become a tutor to 
Alexander the Great. 

Alexander the Great (Fig. 29) lived from 356-323 B.C. A 
scion of the ancient royal house of the Macedonians, and there¬ 
fore, we may presume, of ancient Macedonian Greek descent, 
he was tutored by Aristotle as a youth, but consequently 
adopted socio-political views which were somewhat Asian in 
character. After crossing the Hellespont in 334 B.C., and 
founding an empire which extended behond the Indus, he 
sought to perpetuate his military gains by encouraging his 
Macedonian officers, themselves of noble Macedonian descent, 
to marry princesses from leading Asian families — a manoeuvre 
which proved as futile as it was contrary to Greek concepts of 
aristocratic racial exclusiveness. 

After Alexander’s death, his polyglot empire immediately 
crumbled, not in the least part due to the fact that his generals, 
as a result of their various marriages to local princesses, no 
longer felt any common allegiance to the concept of Macedo¬ 
nian nationality. Demetrius Poliorcetes (Fig. 30), 337-283 B.C., 
also of royal lineage, tried to restore the Alexandrian empire, 
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earning the title ‘besieger of cities’ as a tribute to his military 
energy, but without success. 

Ptolemy II of Egypt (Fig. 30), 337-238 B.C., was of pure 
Macedonian descent, his father having been one of Alexander 
the Great’s generals and his mother, Berenice, a Macedonian 
noblewoman. However, in the course of the succeeding genera¬ 
tions of the Greek Ptolemaic dynasty, genetic admixture 
became apparent, as is illustrated in the hermae of Ptolemy IV 
(Fig, 32), 187-145 B.C., and Cleopatra VII (Fig. 33), who ruled 
Egypt from 51 B.C. to 30 B.C. 

Possibly the best confirmation of the determination of the 
sculptures to portray Iikelike replicas of their subjects is to be 
found in the contrast between the foregoing illustrations and 
those of non-Greeks and of the Greeks who were not of aristo¬ 
cratic descent. These latter generally reveal distinctly different 
features, thus the bust of the philosopher Socrates (c. 469-399 
B.C.), whose father was an artisan and whose mother was a 
midwife, sharply contrasts with all the portraits so far illus¬ 
trated. Described historically as stocky, broad-nosed with flared 
nostrils, prominent eyeballs and thick neck, the features of 
Socrates (Fig. 34) clearly suggest his non-Eupatrid descent, 
possibly reflecting Pelasgian ancestry. It is perhaps not surpris¬ 
ing that his philosophy also reflected a more revolutionary view¬ 
point than that of his aristocratic pupil Plato, or of the Mace¬ 
donian-born Aristotle. Indeed Socrates studied under the 
Sophists who were often of non-Athenian origin, members of 
the Levantine and other non-Greek merchants permitted to 
reside in Piraeus but not allowed to live in Athens or to become 
Athenian citizens — since Athenian citizenship, for freemen and 
nobles alike, was an inherited privilege, acquired by right of 
birth into an Attic phratry, and was granted only to those 
whose fathers were members of a phratry, and whose mothers 
were of aristocratic or free-born Greek descent. 

Even when one examines the bust of Archilochus, the re¬ 
nowned poet of the 7th century B.C. whose father was a 
Parian nobleman but whose mother was a slave, we observe a 
distinct variation in the facial features, which may possibly be 
attributed to the genetic influence of his slave mother (see 
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Fig. 35). In view of his parentage, and the emphasis placed upon 
breeding in his age, it is not surprising that his poetry reveals his 
irritable nature, for while mocking his friends he lampooned 
his enemies with vitriolic abuse. Similarly the cripple slave 
Aesop (Fig. 36 and 37), who lived in the early sixth century 
B.G., and who recounted the wonderful animal fables which are 
of pre-Indo-European, Mediterranean antiquity, is portrayed 
quite differently. The ‘dark-skinned’ Zeno (c. 333-264 B.C.), 
generally regarded as the founder of the Stoic philosophy, was 
referred to by Krates as a Phoenician (Fig 38). The Greek 
philosopher Polemo also identified Zeno as a Semite when he 
accused Zeno of what we would today call plagiarism, saying, 
‘I am no stranger to your Phoenician arts, Zeno; I perceive that 
your design is to creep silently into my garden and steal away 
my fruit.’ The same can be said of the herm (Fig. 39) of the 
Stoic philosopher Chrysippus (c. 281-208 B.C.), of Cilician 
origin, who introduced the Semitic concept of a single God 
controlling history into Greek philosophy and sought to win his 
debates by vehemence and arrogance as much as by reason. 
The distinctive and seemingly *true-to-life’ representation 
of Menander (c. 342-293 B.C.) also testifies to the sculptor’s 
attempts to faithfully portray individual appearances, rather 
than a standardized concept of Greek beauty. 

Menander (Fig. 40), was bom into an Athenian freeman 
family, in an age in which large numbers of slaves and aliens had 
already been granted citizenship, so that his freeman status in 
no way implies original Attic descent. Described as ‘perfumed 
Sc effeminate’, Menander pioneered the ‘New Comedy’ which 
totally rejected the old Indo-European tradition of heroic and 
mythological poetry, using novel poetic forms and language, 
which was criticized by Phrynichos as ‘lacking Attic purity’. 

But the most obvious evidence of the realism of the Greek 
sculptures and the accuracy of their later Roman copies is to 
be found in the head of Memnon, the Ethiopian favorite of the 
Sophist Herodes Atticus (Fig 41), who lived during the period 
of Roman domination, when the old god-descended aristoi were 
virtually extinct, and Greece had become a Roman colony, 
supplying educated slaves as tutors for the children of the 
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leading Roman families. While the bust of Herodes Atticus still 
reveals the evidence of his lineage in his features, the African 
features of his Ethiopian favorite Memnon (Fig. 42) are clearly 
indicated by the sculptor, standing in sharp contrast to the 
Greek and Semitic features illustrated in the other hermae 
portrayed in these pages. 

Literary references to the Greek gods and heroes also pro¬ 
vide us with a picture of the physical appearance of the ancient 
Greeks. In the Iliad y Homer identifies most of the gods and 
heroes as blond and light-eyed. To mention just a few, he 
specifically includes in this category: Achilles (by contrast 
with Achilles, the Trojan Hector is described as black-haired), 
Agamede, Aurora, Briseis, Harmonia, Helen, Herakles, Lyksos, 
Meleager, Menelaus and Rhadamanthos, Similarly, Pindar and 
Theocritus both speak of fair-haired gods, while Poseidon, 
believed by some to have been a pre-Greek deity of the Aegean, 
is described as having blue eyes and black hair. This fairness of 
coloring seemingly persisted amongst the Greek aristocracy 
until as late as the Roman conquest of Greece, although several 
of the works surviving from Roman writers of this period de¬ 
scribe the Greek masses as being dark. Even the learned Jewish 
author Adamantius, (Physiognomonica III, 32) states: ‘wherever 
the Hellenic and Ionic race has been kept pure, we see proper, 
tall men of fairly broad and straight build, neatly made, of 
fairly light skin and blond; the flesh is rather firm, the limbs 
straight, and the extremities well made. The head is of middling 
size, the hair somewhat soft, and a little wavy; the face is 
rectangular, the lips narrow, the nose straight, and the eyes 
bright, piercing and full of light; for of all nations the Greeks 
have the fairest eyes”. 

Thus Athene, described by Pindar as the “blond blue-eyed 
goddess”, is probably typical of the Greek concept of noble 
physiology, and where coloring has survived on terra cotta 
Figurines this also reflects light hair and blue eyes in almost all 
cases, except those which are intended to represent grotesque 
caricatures. Thus satyrs, centaurs, comedians and inferior 
classes are generally shown with coarse ugly features, woolly 
hair, thick lips and dark coloring, in striking contrast to the 
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“blond Danai” (Pindar). 

The aristocracy of Greece not only practiced close inbreeding 
— at least in so far as marriage and legitimacy were concerned — 
but they also appreciated the need to breed for quality if they 
were to be able to maintain their place in the world. Indeed, 
Thucydides quotes Brasidas as saying (IV, 126) “we are few in 
the midst of many foes’’ — the foes being the Helot or slave 
classes. The aristocracy consequently resorted to infanticide in 
the case of ill-bom and genetically defective children, and as 
Plutarch tells us, the Spartiats sought to improve the breed not 
only of dogs and horses but also of men (Lycurgus 16). Xeno¬ 
phon approvingly commented: “it is easy to see that these 
measures could not but produce a race excelling in build and in 
strength.’’ (Lacedaemians 1, 10; V. 9). 

However, continual warfare — in which the slave or Helot 
classes were not required to participate — weakened the Greek 
nobility more rapidly than their conscious breeding and eugenic 
efforts could remedy. As the centuries passed by, the various 
Greek states, excepting only Sparta, raised slaves to the rank of 
freedmen to replace the families which had been destroyed by 
continuous warfare. In the Peloponnesian war alone, the Athen¬ 
ians lost some 60,000 nobles and freemen, and after the battle 
of Chaeronea, 20,000 non-citizens were raised to the rank of 
citizen. Birth control became popular among the Athenians and 
other of the non-Doric Greek nations, being most commonly 
practised by the upper strata of Indo-European origin. Even the 
Spartiat aristocracy experienced a striking decline in numbers, 
due to the combined effects of the failure of the birth-rate, 
heavy losses on the battlefields, and the tendency for young 
Spartans, renowned for their military prowess, to take service 
with foreign powers as military leaders, instead of remaining at 
home in their own small and somewhat puritanical, Lace¬ 
daemon. 

Consequently the Greek scene changed. Sparta, a nation 
which was able to field 8000 Spartiat noble warriors against the 
Persians, could produce only 2000 Spartiat adult males after the 
battle of Leuktra, and by the year 230 only 700 adult male 
Spartiats survived. In Athens, the rule of the “demos” tri- 
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umphed — a demos increasingly comprising freed slaves and 
non-citizens who had acquired citizenship rights, until Polybius 
complained, in the second century B.C., that his countrymen 
were “degenerate, pleasure-seeking beggars, without loyalty or 
belief, and without hope of a better future.” By this time the 
original Greek aristocracy had become so small in numbers, so 
submerged demographically among the vast population of 
immigrant merchants and freed slaves, that the Roman writer, 
Marcus Manilius, was able to classify the population of latter- 
day Greece among the coloratae gentes of the Western world 
(Astronomica IV, 719). 
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Fig. 1 Lycurgus (9th century B.C.), son of Eunomus, king 
of Sparta, and brother of Polydectes. Lycurgus codified the 
ancient laws of Sparta thereby greatly strengthening the 
Spartan nation. (Courtesy of Palazzo Riccardi, Florence). 
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Fig. 2 Pittacus (7th century B.C.). The son of a Thra¬ 
cian noble who had married the daughter of an aristo¬ 
cratic family from Lesbos, Pittacus was renowned for 
his courage in combat and for his wisdom as a legis¬ 
lator. (Courtesy of the Louvre Museum). 
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Fig. 3 Alcaeus (c. 620-595 B.C.), a member of the 
Aeolic nobility renowned for the lofty and manly 
ardour of his poetry, and his political commitment to 
tradition as a leader of the aristocratic party in his 
native city. Sculptured head found at Ephesus. (Cour¬ 
tesy of Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) 




Figs. 4 & 5 Sappho {c. 612-? B.C.), a lyric poetess from 
Lesbos of aristocratic descent. The bust portrayed above is 
in the Gallerian Geografica at the Vatican. 
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Figs. 6 & 7 Anacreon (c. 572-487 B.C.), a scion of the 
Ionian nobility who was renowned for his lyric poetry. 
Herm from the Museo Nuovi dei Conservatori in Rome. 
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Fig. 8 Heraclitus (c. 535*475 B.C.), the distinguished 
philosopher — one of the last of the Androclus, the 
royal house of Ephesus. Herm from Stanza di Filosofi 
in the Capitoline Museum, Rome. 
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Fig, 9 Solon (c. 640-559 B.C.), the renowned 
statesman and poet of ancient aristocratic Attic 
descent. {Courtesy of National Museum, 
Naples). 






Figs. 10 & 11 Periander (c. 627-586 B.C.) a Corinthian 
nobleman who as tyrant of Corinth increased the already 
considerable power and prosperity of his native city. 
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Fig. 12 Bias {c, 570*550 B.C.), son of Teutamus of 
Priene, of Ionian noble descent. (Courtesy of Galleria 
Geografica, Vatican) 
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Fig. 13 Pausanias (c. 510-468 B.C.), the victor of the Battle 
of Plataea, and member of the Agiad royal family of Sparta. 
Herm in Stanza die Filosofi of the Capitoline Museum, 
Rome. 
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Fig 14 Miltiades {c. 550-488 B.C.) the victor of 
Marathon, was of aristocratic Athenian descent, as 
portrayed by an inscribed herm dating from around 
450 B.C., in the Museo Nazional in Ravenna. 




Figs. 15 & 16 Pericles (c. 500-429 B.C.), Athenian states¬ 
man and general, descended from two of the foremost 
aristocratic families of Attica, Herm from the British 
Museum, London. 
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Fig. 17 Arcesilaus, the last of the Battid kings of 
Cyrene — honored by Pindar after his victory in the 
chariot race at Delphi in the year 465 B.C. (Courtesy 
of Cyrene Museum) 
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Fig. 18 Homer, a copy of an earlier herm from the 5th cen¬ 
tury B.C., sculpted in accordance with the concept of noble 
features prevalent in Greece at that time. 
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Fig. 19 Aeschylus (c. 525-456 B.C.), the tragic playwright 
of Eupatrid Eleusian descent. (Courtesy of National Muse¬ 
um, Naples) 
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Fig. 20 Euripides (c. 480-406 B.C.), the scion of a 
Salamis landowning family. (Courtesy of the National 
Museum, Naples) 
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Fig. 21 Herodotus (c. 486-424 B.C.), renowned his¬ 
torian and geographer. A scion of a noble Carian 
(Dorian) family. Inscribed herm, now in the Metro¬ 
politan Museum, New York. 
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Fig. 22 Thucydides (c. 460*400 B.C.), historian and 
general of noble Attic blood on his father's side and 
aristocratic Thracian blood through his mother. From 
the bust at Holkham Hall, England. 
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Fig. 23 Xenophon (c. 430-354 B.C.), a member of a 
minor aristocratic Athenian family. (Courtesy of 
Prado Museum, Madrid) 
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Fig. 24 Phokion (c. 401*318 B.C.), Athenian general 
and statesman of aristocratic origin, noted for his role 
as a leader of the aristocratic party of Athens. 
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Fig. 25 Herm of Demosthenes (c. 386-322 B.C.), 
distinguished orator and Athenian patriot, of the 
wealthy landowning Attic deme of Paeania. From the 
Worsley Collection in Brocklesby Park, England. 
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Fig. 26 Olympiodorus. Of aristocratic descent, Olym- 
piodorus was archon of Athens circa 300 B.C., when he 
saved the city from Macedonian subjugation. (Courtesy 
of Oslo National Gallery) 
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Fig. 27 Plato (c. 427-347 B.C.), prominent 
philosopher and scion of the royal family of 
Attica. 
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Fig. 28 Aristotle (c. 384-322 B.C.), son of 
Nicomachus, court physician to King Philip II 
of Macedonia, of Thracian descent. Herm from 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 
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Fig. 29 Alexander the Great, born 356 B.C., 
son of Philip II, king of Macedonia, and Olym¬ 
pias, princess of Epeiros. (Courtesy of Louvre 
Museum) 
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Fig. 30 Demetrius Poliorcetes {306-283 B.C.), son of 
Antigonus I, the Macedonian general who became 
ruler of Phrygia and Syria. (Courtesy of Napies 
National Museum) 
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Fig 31 Ptolemy II (Philadelphos) 285-246 B.C. The 
son of Ptolemy I, Alexander's renowned general who 
became ruler of Egypt, Ptolemy II was responsible for 
building the Museum and Library at Alexander, and 
for the construction of the first canal to link the Nile 
to the Red Sea. (Courtesy of National Museum, 
Naples) 



Fig. 32 Ptolemy VI (Philometer) 181-145 B.C, A descendant of 
Ptolemy I, inherited Persian blood from his mother, Cleopatra, 
daughter of a Macedonian-descended Seleucid king and his Per¬ 
sian queen. (Courtesy of Rhode Island School of Design) 



Fig. 33 Cleopatra VII (51-30 B.C.), famed for her successive 
relationships with both Caesar and Anthony. Like her father, 
Ptolemy Auletes, the illegitimate child of Soter II, her features 
reveal how little of the original Macedonian character of the early 
Ptolemaic pharaohs still survived. 
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Fig 34 Socrates (c. 469-399 B.C.), son of an 
artisan father and a midwife mother, who was 
an apprenticed stone-cutter and sculptor before 
becoming a pupil of the Sophists. (Courtesy of 
Sala delle Muse, Vatican) 
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Fig. 35 Archilochus (7th century B.C.), Ionic 
lyric poet — the son of a Parian nobleman by a 
slave concubine. (Courtesy of Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptothek) 
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Fig. 36 & 37 Aesop (6th century B.C.), the renowned slave, 
reputed to have been brought to Greece from Anatolia. 
(Portrait on a kyux in the Vatican) 
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Fig. 38 Zeno (c. 333*264 B.C.), the Hetlenized 
Phoenician founder of Stoic philosophy. 
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Fig. 39 Chrysippus (c. 281-208 B.C) Hellenized 
philosopher, born in Soli, Cilicia. 
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Fig. 40 Menander (c. 342-293 B.C.), the founder of 
'New Comedy', who rejected the more heroic, tragic 
and lyric traditions in favor of light comedy and 
sensuous love plots. 
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Fig. 41 Herodes Atticus (A.D. 
101-177), son of a well-to-do 
Greek family from Marathon, 
who under Roman rule mar¬ 
ried into a wealthy Roman 
Patrician family, but devoted 
much wealth to the restora¬ 
tion of public buildings in 
Greece. He was a sophist of 
eclectic tastes, however, and 
was renowned for his egotisti¬ 
cal and intemperate nature. 
(Courtesy of the Louvre 
Museum) 



Fig. 42 Memnon, Ethiopian 
favorite of Sophist Herodes 
Atticus (1st century A.D.). 
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Fig. 43 Bust of an Athenian lady (2nd century 
A.D.), revealing Negroid features. By this time 
Athens had become a truly cosmopolitan city, 
both culturally and ethnically, as a result of its 
long trading connections with all parts of the 
Mediterranean world and beyond. (Courtesy of 
American School of Classical Studies) 
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THE ROMANS 

The people who eventually conquered and subjugated the 
latter-day Greeks were themselves quite closely related to the 
early Greeks. In temperament, the Romans were perhaps some¬ 
what different — more akin to the Spartans than to the Athe¬ 
nians. Yet their language was a member of the same family of 
Indo-European tongues to which the Greek language belonged, 
and their gods were analogous to those of the Greeks, even 
before they began to borrow heavily from the rich mythology 
and literature of Greece. The real essence of Roman religion 
— the concept of ancestor worship and the identification of the 
state with the family: the concept of the city-state as essentially 
a family of families, bound together by ancestor worship, with 
the state having its own family hearth fire, tended by the vestal 
virgins — was virtually identical to the basic principles underly¬ 
ing Greek ethico-religious concepts. Roman society was orga¬ 
nized along the same lines as early Greek society, comprising a 
royal family from which kings, requiring the approval of the 
people, were drawn, a class of nobles (originally clan chiefs but 
later military leaders), and the body of the freemen, who 
constituted the army, each freeman being bound by ancient 
custom to service in the army for the defense of the nation- 
family. Indeed, the earliest evidence we have of Roman social 
organization provides us with a picture that was remarkably 
parallel to that of the Homeric Greeks, from whose social 
customs the evolution of royal Sparta and republican Athens 
can be easily explained by a single process of social evolution. 
But let us examine more closely the separate history of the 
Roman peoples, prior to the founding of Rome. 

Linguistically, the Latin tongue was a form of Italic which 
included a few words of Etruscan and Mediterranean prove¬ 
nience. The Italic languages comprised Latin, Faliscan, Oscan 
and Umbrian, and were spoken by a closely related group of 
peoples found in early historic times in Central Italy, just south¬ 
east of Etruria. Indeed, the Faliscan, Oscan and Umbrian Italic- 
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speaking peoples were the first to be accepted as legitimate 
marriage partners for the Romans. 

The closest relative to the Italic languages in the Indo- 
European family of languages is Celtic, and it has been sug¬ 
gested that Celtic and Italic only separated around 1000-1200 
years B.C. Parallels between the pantheon and social ideologies 
of the Celts and Romans are also readily apparent, and this is 
one of the reasons why the Celts of Gaul and Iberia so readily 
accepted Romanization after their heroic attempts to resist 
Roman conquest failed. To these Celts, the Roman culture was 
essentially little more than a more sophisticated version of their 
own culture — one which had the immense advantage of pos¬ 
sessing a written language. In consequence, the Celts, once sub¬ 
jugated militarily, seem to have shown little resistance to 
cultural Romanization. They understood and empathized with 
Latin culture and Latin religion, because of its close affinities to 
their own ancestral beliefs and attitudes. Indeed, even after 
their wide dispersal, the Celts remained among the closest of 
neighbors to the Italic peoples. Some even settled the rich lands 
of what is now Northern Italy, known as Cisalpine Gaul. 

This linguistic relationship between Celtic and Italic can also 
be explained by tracing the archeological evidence for the 
origins of the Italic and Celtic peoples, and can even be demon¬ 
strated on the basis of parallels in the realm of physical anthro¬ 
pology. As is now well-established, the origins of the Celts can 
be found in the area of the Northern Rhine and Upper Danube 
— immediately north of the Alps. Growing out of the Urnfield 
culture, the Hallstatt Iron Age proved to be a central area of 
innovation, and a womb from which the Celtic, Germanic and 
Italic peoples of Europe all seem to have sprung. 

Moving westwards from the upper Danube area, perhaps as 
early as 1100 B.C., the Celts spread from what is now Bavaria 
and the Upper Rhineland, through Western Switzerland (where 
they left us rich evidence of the famed La Tene culture), into 
France, giving it the name of Gaul, down into the Iberian 
peninsula, and southeasterly across the Alps into Northern 
Italy. Others moved further westwards into the Low Countries 
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and the British Isles. Somehow, somewhere and over some 
period of time, the Celtic language became disassociated, also, 
from the Germanic language, the markers pointing to a separa¬ 
tion of the two perhaps 1500 to 2000 years B.C. Later, these 
same Germans from Northern Germany spread southwards and 
appear to have established themselves as overlords over the 
Celts of Central and Southern Germany, forming new German- 
speaking national units of mixed Germanic and Celtic origin, 
units which were the first amongst the Germanic nations to 
challenge Roman power. 

It was probably around the time of the establishment of the 
La T£ne culture that other inheritors of the Hallstatt tradition 
moved southwards probably through Carolia and Carinthia, into 
Northern Italy. Here, identified archeologically as the Terra- 
mare peoples, the Villanovians practiced the same body-burning 
habits as did the early Celts, and unfortunately left us, in 
consequence, with very few skeletal remains from which we can 
identify them physiologically. At first they must have been 
closely associated, geographically at least, with the Illyrians, 
similar inheritors of the Danubian Hallstatt culture, some of 
whom followed them into Northern Italy where they became 
known as the Veneti, and gave their name, and light blond 
coloring, to the population of Venice, still known for its some¬ 
what Nordic heritage in an Italy which has become once again, 
through the centuries, more Mediterranean in racial type. 

The early settlements of the Terramare people in Northern 
Italy were laid out in the same rectangular street patterns which 
characterized Roman military camps in later centuries. Descend¬ 
ed, with little doubt, from the Villanovian and Terramare peo¬ 
ples, it is interesting to note that the proto-italic tongue spoken 
by the ancestors of the people who were to give Italy its name, 
divided into two slightly different groups of languages, just as 
had the languages of the Celts. The Celtic peoples are historical¬ 
ly divided between the P-Celts of Brythonic Celtic fame, who 
settled Britain and Belgium (as the Belgae), and the Q-speakers, 
of Goidelic Celtic note, who gave their name to Gaul, to the 
Galicians of Spain, and to the Gaelic speakers of Ireland and the 
highlands of Scotland. Similarly amongst the Italic peoples who 
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had moved south into Italy, instead of westwards towards the 
Atlantic as their cousins the Celts had done, the Oscans and 
Umbrians followed the P form, and the Latin and Faliscan 
tongues followed the Q form. 

The racial composition of the pre-Roman Italic peoples is 
difficult to ascertain with certainty, because of their practice of 
cremation. The type of the Hallstatt peoples of the Upper 
Danubian valley is more readily identified. In general this was 
dolichocephalic, relatively light-boned, with a straight clear-cut 
nose: the classical Nordic type which was to influence so much 
of Northern and Western Europe. However, in the Alps immedi¬ 
ately south of this area (and to the south of the small town of 
Hallstatt from whose cemetery the name has been taken) we 
find a mesocephalic and brachycephalic influence, associated 
with what later came to be called the Alpine racial type. The 
true and homogeneous Hallstatt Nordics belong to the lower 
areas of Upper Bavaria and Austria, adjacent to the Danube 
itself, while in the mountain yalleys traces, strong in areas, of 
the broader-headed Alpine type are to be found. Thus the Celts 
of Western Switzerland, like those of Gaul, may well have 
acquired some of the tendencies towards square or even broad- 
headedness attributed to them by classical sculptors as a result 
of the absorption of Alpine influences. Not all Celts, however, 
reveal this tendency, and those such as the Belgae (of Belgium) 
whose ancestors would simply have migrated down the Rhine 
without entering the Alps, were more dolichocephalic, being 
particularly favored by Caesar for his triumphs, because of their 
more Nordic features and blonder hair color. 

Since the ancestors of the Italic-speakers who entered Italy 
passed, somehow by some route, through the Alps which 
divided the Upper Danube from Italy, it is not surprising that 
from the earliest beginnings we find a tendency towards meso¬ 
cephalic or even brachycephalic measurements — the latter 
more rare — among the Roman peoples. Essentially Nordic, 
with strong clear-cut features and aquiline noses, the Romans, 
as portrayed in busts, and as revealed to us by skeletal evidence, 
frequently reveal a broader or more square face than is common 
amongst the Greeks or the Germanic peoples. This reflects the 
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same tendency amongst the Celts of Gaul — though possibly 
acquired from the Alpine peoples of the eastern Alps rather 
than from those of the western Alps, as in the case of the Celts. 

The number of examples of early crania surviving from Italic 
populations is limited. Two crania from Remedello are clearly 
dolichocephalic, and belonged to individuals of a stature of 168 
centimeters. Two early skeletons from Republican Rome are 
also dolichocephalic, being virtually identical to those of Hall- 
statt skeletons from the Lower Bavarian area. Another, from 
an early pre-Republic cemetery, closely resembles that of 
Christian Romans from the earlier centuries A.D., and also 
resembles the crania of Celts from the Marne area in Northern 
France, being somewhat mesocephalic in type, but still leptor- 
rhine. 

In the case of the early Romans, it is customary to assume 
that some admixture with Etruscans may have taken place 
during the period of Etruscan domination. However, the condi¬ 
tions of social organization in those days were different from 
the loose conventions which govern our modem societies, 
and this supposition should not be accepted unquestioningly. 
Linguistic borrowing could readily have occurred with a mini¬ 
mum of genetic exchange. Furthermore, the subsequent amal¬ 
gamation of the Italic peoples, under Roman leadership, led to 
marriages with other Italic peoples and many of the Patrician 
families of Republican Rome were of Oscan or Umbrian origin. 
Thus any Etruscan influence on the Romans during the period 
of Etruscan rule would have been diluted in Republican times 
by intermarriage of the Romans with other Italic peoples who 
had not been exposed to such close Etruscan contacts. 

From a racial point of view, a more significant potential for 
genetic change could have arisen from the mingling of genes 
between the Patrician Romans, of true Italic provenience, with 
the genes of the Plebeians, who are supposed — though without 
proof — to have been of at least partial Mediterranean deriva¬ 
tion. While skeletal differences between Nordic and Mediter¬ 
ranean are slight and difficult to identify, evidence of differ¬ 
ences in hair and eye coloring is clear from literary sources, and 
the Patricians are portrayed as generally fairer than the early 
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Plebs, thus giving rise to the supposition of Mediterranean 
influence among the Plebeians. Following the relaxation of laws 
against intermarriage between the classes, a considerable degree 
of gene flow from the Patrician families into the more success¬ 
ful Plebeian families took place, and ultimately some reverse 
flow must be assumed to have occurred, though this may well 
have been resisted by a desire for exclusivity amongst the 
Patricians. Amongst a lineage-conscious people such as the 
Romans, it was one thing to give a daughter in marriage to a 
wealthy upstart family, but another to take a wife from such a 
family. The Romans were always concerned about the social 
status of the mother’s family, despite their patriarchal tradi¬ 
tions. Thus it is reasonable to suppose that during the period of 
the Republic the gene flow from Patrician families to Plebeian 
families was stronger than from Plebeians to Patricians. 

Evidence of the Roman physical type has also been drawn 
from the remains of Romans who died in various parts of the 
Empire. Thus, four burials in York in England reveal the re¬ 
mains of Roman officers who were essentially homogeneous in 
type. All were dolicho- to mesocephalic, with broad foreheads, 
pronouncedly aquiline noses, and relatively square faces. The 
skulls of two Roman officers found at Bath and Gloucester, and 
also of one at Lincoln, are similar in type to these. A group of 
eight Roman crania from the Rhine are almost identical to 
those of the individuals found in Britain, and with those of 
eight males in Rome in the Christian period. According to 
Carleton Coon, these remains “although few, are so alike that 
we must conclude that the Romans, however mixed, had 
formed a characteristic local or national physical type, which 
was mainly of Italic origin, and closely related originally to the 
Celtic.” Literary evidence similarly gives us some idea as to the 
coloring of eyes, hair and skin of the original Romans, in so far 
as we may assume that the descriptions of their gods and heroes 
in some way reflect a memory or ideal of their ancestors. Thus, 
Vergil, in the Aeneid , refers to the god Mercury, and to Lavinia, 
Turnus, and Camillus, as ‘golden-haired’. 

The city of Rome appears from archeological evidence to 
have been established during the first half of the eighth century 
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B.C. According to legend, it was founded by Romulus, in the 
year known to us as 753 B.C. (the Romans dated their calendar 
from the year of the founding of the city, and thus the dates 
given to us by tradition are very precise). Rome prospered 
under its kings until the year 616 B.C., when it was conquered 
by neighboring Etruscans, and from 616 to 510 B.C. the city 
lived under the rule of alien Tarquin kings. When freedom was 
won under the leadership of Brutus, the reinstatement of the 
kingship seemed inappropriate, since kings were not so much 
civic rulers as magico-religious figures — bringers of good luck — 
and a dynasty that had been dishonored by the loss of the king¬ 
dom, could hardly be reinstated. Instead, the powers of the 
kingship were entrusted to two consuls, elected annually by 
the body of the people — as represented by the comitia cen- 
turiata — with the Senate (comprising the heads of the major 
Patrician families) holding prime authority. Law was essentially 
traditional, and the greatness of the Romans may be attributed, 
not in the least part, to the willingness of the individual to 
adhere to the morals and customs of his ancestors, seeing 
Rome as a living nation, a part of the natural order of things, 
rather than as a man-made device or ‘social contract’. 

The early city of Rome has been described as a somewhat 
grim place, lacking in great works of architecture or statuary. 
Its temples were adorned with the emblems and trophies of war, 
with only a few images of the gods, mostly made from terra¬ 
cotta, though some bronze figures are reported at an early date. 
Because the ritual of ancestor worship and of loyalty to the city 
as comprising a group of selected families played an even more 
important role in the organization of Roman society than the 
propitiation of the gods, the most important function for art 
at this time was not the embellishment of temples to the gods, 
but rather the provision of portraiture to record the memory of 
the ancestors for the education of their descendants. In com¬ 
mon with other Indo-European peoples, including the Greeks 
and Scythians, the Romans customarily made death masks from 
the faces of their dead, immediately after life had passed from 
the body, in order to facilitate this social and moral function. 
These were obtained by placing hot wax over the face, in order 
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to obtain a mold from which clay impressions could be taken. 
Until the 2nd century A.D., these were often painted to show 
the color of the hair, eyes, and skin, and such paint as remains 
commonly reveals blue or light eyes and fair or brown hair, 
with light complexions. 

The resulting images of the revered ancestors were zealously 
preserved in the family atrium, where a sacred fire burned on 
the family altar — the symbolic reflection of the earlier hearth 
fire so necessarily a part of every home in the ancestral north. 
On ritual occasions these masks would be displayed, as when 
after marriage the newly-wed couple spent their first night on 
the ancestral marriage bed, placed in the atrium, to remind all 
concerned that marriage was for the divine purpose of pro¬ 
creating the family into eternity. At funerals, these same masks 
would be worn by family retainers, or hired mourners, thus 
giving the impression that the ancestors were gathered to listen 
to the oration recounting the achievements of the deceased, 
before his body was consigned to its final resting place in the 
family crypt. Remembering that these masks were accurate 
images of the people whom they represented, the religious, 
moral and emotional effect must have been very powerful. 

At a fairly early date, plaster images were found to lack dura¬ 
bility, and soon bronze casts replaced the earlier plaster death 
masks. This accorded well with the technological love of the 
Romans for accuracy in representation, so that naturalism con¬ 
tinued to dominate Roman portraiture right into the Flavian 
period. Only after the Antonine period, around 200 A.D., did 
there arise any tendency towards impressionism in Roman 
portrait art. In consequence, Roman death masks, and even the 
Roman busts which were early introduced to supplement the 
masks as a means of perpetuating the memory of the dead, 
may be taken as reliable sources of anthropological knowledge 
concerning the appearance and racial qualities of those whom 
they represented. 

The importance of these visual images of the ancestors is 
mentioned by Pliny, who complains about the introduction of 
foreign artists during his time, and comments: “conditions were 
different in the atria of our ancestors where it was portraits that 
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were looked at, and not statues by foreign artists, either in 
bronze or marble. Wax impressions of the face were set out on 
separate chests, so that they might serve as portraits that were 
carried in funeral processions, and thus when anyone died, the 
entire roll of his ancestors, all who ever existed, was present. 
Genealogical lines of descent, in fact, used to be indicated, 
running back and forth between painted portraits. The family 
archive rooms were filled with the scrolls and other records 
commemorating deeds done during their magistracies. Outside 
the doors around the lintels there were also portraits of these 
great spirits along with spoils of the enemy fixed in position 
near them...so the house celebrated perpetual triumph.” The 
spirit of the Roman atrium was much the same as that of the 
great hall in medieval and post-medieval European mansions, 
where portraits of the ancestors were supplemented by arms 
and armor, or military trophies brought home from past cam¬ 
paigns. The only difference was that in ancient Rome these 
were all a part of the religion of the Romans, whereas the later 
survival of these familial relics was somewhat anachronistic 
under a religion which professed humility, universal love, and 
equality under one universal god, like Christianity. What little 
survived of the Roman tradition in Rome, by the time of the 
advent of Christianity, was largely restricted to the few remain¬ 
ing ancient Patrician families — and the Roman senate fought 
hard against the eventually triumphant decrees of Christian 
Emperors to have the statue honoring the pagan goddess of 
Victory removed from the Roman senate, where it had stood 
since the early days of the Republic. 

Following the decline of the traditions of regal and republi¬ 
can Rome, after the families of ancient Roman descent had 
been swamped by alien peoples drawn from all parts of the 
Roman empire, to whom Roman citizenship had been extend¬ 
ed, the custom of portraiture changed. From the time of 
Hadrian onwards, busts were executed not simply in honor of 
the ancestors, gods or great heroes, but of all successful men or 
women, whether they be wealthy merchants, popular gladiators, 
or sought-after courtesans. Indeed, by the time of the later 
Empire, busts of gladiators and courtesans were even placed in 
the temples, alongside the images of the gods, by those who had 
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wealth enough to pay for this honor. 

Interesting, also, is the fact that even in the days of the 
Empire, regular facial features were popularly equated with 
honesty and integrity, while irregular features, that is to say, 
features which did not reflect the traditional concept of the 
Roman ‘face’, were equated with lowness of social background 
and dishonesty. This prejudice is reflected in the proverb 
‘distortum vultum sequitur distortio morum’. Also, another 
popular proverb quoted by Horace reveals racial prejudice in 
favor of the ancestral image of the ‘correct’ Roman: ‘hie niger 
est, hunc tu, Romane, caveto!’ It has been pointed out that 
blond wigs were very popular amongst the ruling classes in the 
days of the later Roman empire, but it cannot be said whether 
this was due to a tradition equating blondness with aristocratic 
birth, or whether this fashion was more out of admiration for 
the Germanic nations which were now pressing so insistently 
upon the borders of the Roman Empire. Certainly Juvenal cites 
Massolina as ‘hiding’ her black hair under a blond wig, and 
Herodian tells us how Caracalla also liked to wear blond wigs 
— although Caracalla seemed to have been aping the Germans, 
since he also frequently attired himself in Teutonic garb! 

Further literary evidence shows Sulla describing Plutarch as 
fair-haired and blue-eyed, while Horace’s ideal of beauty is 
clearly blond. Suetonius tells us that Augustus was fair in 
coloring, with light eyes, as also Galba and Nero. Ovid (himself 
dark-haired), well-known for his sensuous interest in women, 
speaks with adulation about blond women known to him, and 
even into the 4th century A.D., some fairness persisted, with 
Valentinian I being portrayed as having fair skin, eyes and hair. 
By this late date, however, lighter coloring may well be more 
due to the influx of Germans and Gauls among the Roman pop¬ 
ulation (along with other non-Roman peoples), and several of 
the later Roman emperors were of pure German descent: the 
first of these being Maximinius Thrax, who was famed for his 
dazzlingly clear skin, his flashing blue eyes and bright golden 
hair. 

The first of our illustrations portrays a Patrician holding the 
death masks of two ancestors. Although this particular sculp- 
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lure dates only from the 1st century B.C., we felt that it was an 
appropriate first choice in view of the role of death masks in 
the history of Roman portraiture and in the religious life of the 
Roman Patrician classes. Also, the three faces, although showing 
a family resemblance, are each sufficiently individual to demon¬ 
strate that the sculptor was guided by a desire for fidelity. To 
further emphasize the social and religious significance of por¬ 
traiture to the Romans of the Republican period, we have 
chosen for our second figure the statue of a Patrician engaged in 
religious rituals, holding a flat bowl in his right hand, of a kind 
used for libations. This, in turn, we have followed with a statue 
of one of the Roman gods, Apollo (Fig. 3). While this latter was 
truly a creation of the sculptor’s imagination, it nevertheless 
shows clearly the features which the Romans most admired, and 
there are few nations whose concept of personal beauty does 
not reflect to some extent the physiological characteristics of 
their own race. 

Figure 4 represents a bust from the 3rd century B.C., one of 
the earliest surviving Roman bronzes. The features could be 
those of a Celt, German or Roman, and it is interesting to note 
that the eyes are made of white ivory, inlaid with blue glass to 
represent the irises. From the early beginnings of Roman 
portraiture, busts were often colored, and by the time of 
Pompey the Roman sculptors had achieved a rigorous realism 
in their sculptures of living subjects which matched the accur¬ 
acy of the waxen death masks, showing even warts and scars 
while tracing the underlying bone structure with great precision. 

Votive heads played an important role in temple worship, 
and Figures 5 to 7 show us the firm features of an older man, 
the chubby cheerfulness of a child, and the clean-cut face of a 
young man. The bronze statue illustrated in Figure 8 represents 
a Patrician in the act of oration — skill in oratory being an 
important social grace in Republican Rome. His head, though 
giving the impression of having been made separately from the 
body, portrays features similiar to those of Figure 4. 

Figures 9 and 10 give us two views of a broader-headed 
Roman, testimony, possibly, to the prehistory of the proto- 
italic peoples, whose migration from the Danubian area would 
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inevitably have led them through some portion or other of the 
Alpine regions. Similarly, Figures 11 and 12 represent two 
busts made from death masks (the somewhat dour expressions 
may not have been characertistic of the subjects during their 
lives) which reveal another common trend in Roman physio- 
nomy — a breadth of head at the level of the brain and cheek¬ 
bones, combined with a more conventional narrowness of the 
jaw and chin. 

Marcus Agrippa (Figure 13) seems to combine something of 
the quiet strength of head form, so characteristic of Figures 2 
and 8, with the clear-cut features portrayed in Figure 4 and 
represented also in Figure 14 — where the features of the young 
Augustus Caesar are distinguished by their neat comeliness. The 
profile of the young Patrician in Figure 15 presents us with an 
example of the classical ‘Roman nose*, much mentioned in pop¬ 
ular conversation, but less frequently observed in actual busts. 
The bust of Emperor Servius Galba (Figure 16) reminds us of 
the features of Marcus Agrippa. 

Comely beauty once again characterizes the marble head of 
the young women represented in Figure 17, while all that sur¬ 
vives of the bust of the Emperor Hadrian seems to combine the 
firm masculine features of a military leader with an essentially 
refined and elegant bone structure. Figure 19, from the early 
Empire, portrays a member of the Patrician classes who still 
looked much the same as the Patricians of the Republic, and 
indeed, only one or two generations separates him from the 
Romans of the truly great period of Roman history. It was the 
Rome of the Republican period who laid the solid foundations 
for Rome’s greatness, with Imperial Rome benefiting from the 
achieved momentum, only to squander this heritage under the 
pressures of vast demographic, social, cultural and above all, 
moral, changes. 

Figures 20 and 21 again reveal people who are hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable in racial character from the Roman showed in 
Figures 2, 4, 14 and 19. Antonius Pius in Figure 22 has the 
same sensitive, balanced features, but the bust portrayed in 
Figure 23 once again reveals a prominent ‘Roman nose’. The 
girl in Figure 24 reflects the sensitivity of the girl in Figure 17, 
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and the lady in Figure 25 (despite the elaborate coiffure reflect¬ 
ing the fashion of the Flavian period) could be the sister of 
almost any of the more finely featured of the Romans we have 
already portrayed. That the genetic continuity of the more 
ancient Roman families persisted into the second century A.D. 
is illustrated by the priestess in portrayed in Figure 26, who 
posssesses a firmness of features that render her a veritable 
Brunnhilde, a true daughter of the noble family from which, as 
a priestess, she was drawn — one of the ancient families who 
had raised Rome to greatness. Even in old age, as we see in 
Figure 27, the finely-chiselled Roman features retain their 
beauty, because the underlying bone structure is unaffected by 
the ravages wrought by time on the fleshy parts of the face. 

With Figure 28 the story changes. Here we find portrayed 
Julia Domna (died A.D. 217), the Syrian wife of Emperor 
Septimus Severus, a sexually attractive woman whose loose 
morals shocked members of the older Patrician families who 
still strove to hold Rome together, but whose political power 
was by now substantially reduced. Indeed, she is even described 
as having committed incest with her own son, Caracalla. 
Both Caracalla, quite possibly the most notorious of all Rome’s 
Emperors, and his illegitimate son, Alexander Severus (Figure 
30), who became Emperor in A.D. 222, and was almost equally 
ill-reputed, were to meet their deaths at the hands of their own 
disaffected followers. Rome’s glory had virtually ended. Citizen¬ 
ship was extended to all freemen throughout the Empire, 
and a lack of unity and moral cohesion soon weakened Rome’s 
strength. By A.D. 235, following the murder of the wretched 
Alexander Severus by members his own guard, a pure-blooded 
if lowly born German soldier ascended to the Imperial throne 
of Rome through the ranks of the legions, to devote his energies 
to protecting Rome from its external enemies. Others who 
succeeded him also attempted to defend Rome, but the end was 
inevitable. Lacking internal cohesion, the Roman Empire was 
eventually replaced by a multitude of small kingdoms, under 
the leadership of royal families drawn from the victorious 
Germans, which were to evolve in the course of time into 
the nations of modern Europe. 
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Fig. 1 An early 1st century B.C. statue of a Roman 
pater familias holding ancestral busts. Note differ¬ 
ences in the features which imply an emphasis on 
artistic precision. (Palazzo Barberini, Rome) 
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Fig. 2 A Roman Patrician engaged in sacrificial 
rituals. (Museo Gregoriana Vatican) 
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Fig. 3 Statue of Apollo, found on the Palatine 
Hill, revealing the Roman concept of physical 
beauty. (Museo Gregoriana Vatican) 
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Fig 4 The bronze bust of a Roman from 3rd century B.C. 
The eyes are made of ivory, with blue glass for the irises. 
(Palazzo dei Conservator^ Rome) 
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Fig. 5 Terracotta votive head, representing an ances¬ 
tral figure, circa 2nd century B.C. (German Archae¬ 
ology Institute, Rome) 
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Fig. 6 Terracotta votive head, 
probably representing a de¬ 
ceased child. (Museo Gregor- 
eana, Vatican) 


Fig. 7 A terracotta votive 
head of a young man. 
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Fig. 8 A bronze figure of a man in the pose of 
an orator, circa 100 B.C. (Museo Archeologico, 
Florence) 
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Fig. 9 & 10 A marble bust from 1st century 8.C. This 
illustrates the broad-headed strain apparent in some seg¬ 
ments of the Roman population which is suggestive of 
some degree of Alpine/proto-italic admixture. 
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Fig. 11 A marble bust from 
circa 65 B.C., illustrating a 
distinctive strain of features 
frequently found in Roman 
busts of the Republican era, 
but less common in those of 
later centuries. {Staate Kunst- 
samenlungen, Dresden) 
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Fig. 13 Marcus Agrippa, 63 B.C.-A.D, 12. Thrice consul of 
Rome, Agrippa commanded the fleet of Augustus at the 
battle of Actium, and was responsible for building the 
Pantheon. {Uffizi, Florence) 
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Fig. 14 Augustus Caesar, 63 B.C.-A.D. 12, described as 
having yellow brown hair and light blue eyes. (Courtesy of 
Museo Vaticano, Rome) 
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Fig. 15 Profile of Patrician Roman of the early Empire. 
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Fig. 16 Servius Galba, Emperor of Rome, A.D. 68-69. The 
scion of an old patrician family, Galba was highly reputed 
for his sense of justice, and was elected Emperor to succeed 
Nero. (Courtesy of Louvre Museum) 
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Fig. 17 Marble head of a 
young woman from a tomb 
of the Augustan period. 



Fig. 18 The Emperor Hadrian (A.D. 117-138), who 
constructed Hadrian's wall in Britain, and strength¬ 
ened the Empire's defenses against both external and 
internal enemies. 
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Fig. 19 Male of the early Empire period. (Courtesy of 
MuseoTorJania, Rome) 
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Fig. 20 Tomb relief of 
male Patrician of the Gens 
Furia. 



Fig. 21 A bronze statue believed to 
represent Lucius Caesar, 
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Fig. 22 Antonius Pius (A.D. 138-161), who suc¬ 
ceeded Hadrian, and nominated Marcus Aurelius as 
his heir. He is generally regarded as one of the best of 
the later Roman emperors. 
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Fig 23 Roman bust, circa A.D. 150. (Museo Capitalino, Rome) 



Fig. 24 Head of a girl, circa A.D. 150. 
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Fig. 25 Marble head of a woman, with hairstyle 
reflecting the fashion of the Flavian period. 
(Courtesy of the Museo Capitalino, Rome) 
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Fig. 26 Head of a priestess, dating from the 2nd century 
A.D. The office of priest or priestess in the Roman religion 
was traditionally restricted to specific families of ancient 
Roman origin. (Courtesy of Louvre Museum) 
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Fig. 27 Bust of an older woman. (Courtesy of 
Muse'e d'Art et d'Historie, Geneva) 
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Fig. 28 Julia Domna, wife of 
Septimus Severus (circa A.D. 
200): a Syrian of non* 
aristocratic parentage. (Cour¬ 
tesy of Glyphothek, Munich) 


Fig. 29 Onyx cameo of the 
infamous Emperor Caracalla, son 
of Septimus Severus by the 
Syrian Julia Domna. (Assassi¬ 
nated A.D. 217) 
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Fig 30 Head of a Roman of Middle Eastern 
origin, 2nd century A.D. (Courtesy of Louvre 
Museum) 
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Fig. 31 Alexander Severus, who claimed and 
was reputed to be the illegitimate son of 
Caracalla. Becoming Emperor in A.D. 222, he 
was murdered by his own troops in A.D. 235. 
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Fig. 32 Maximinus Thrax, Emperor of Rome (A.D. 235* 
238). Maximinus' father and mother were both Germans of 
non-aristocratic birth — his father being a Goth and his 
mother an Alan. During this three years of rule he devoted 
himself to defending Rome against the onslaught of the 
Germanic nations. (Courtesy of Palazzo Capitolino, Rome) 
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39 , 43 - 44 , 51 - 53 , 58 , 71 

Attica 

See Athens 
Augustus Caesar 
80 , 93 , 94 * 

Aurora 

30 

Battos Family 
23 


Belgae 

73 

Berenice 

28 

Bias 

21 , 41 * 

Boeotia 

24 

Brasidas 

31 

Brlseis 

43 

Brutus 

73 , 76 
Brutus 
77 

Buzyae Family 

23 

Camillus 

76 

Caracalla 

80 , 83 * 

Celts 

12 , 17 , 72 - 76 , 8 ] 
Chaeronea, Battle of 
31 

Cleopatra 

28 , 60 * 

Corinth 

21 

Cyrene 

23 , 45 
Delphi 

24 , 45 
Demosthenes 

26 , 53 * 

Domna, Julia 
83 , 105 * 

Dorians 

20 , 24 , 49 
Eleusis 

24 , 47 
Epeiros 
57 

ephesos 

21 

Erchemia Dene 

24 

Etrusans 

71 , 75 , 77 
Eunomus 
20 

Euphorlon 

24 

Euripides 

24 , 48 * 
Eyekestides 
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Galba, Servius 
80, 96* 

Gauls (6 Gaelic) 

72-75, 80 
Gens Furia 
99 

Germans 

12, 73-76, 80-81 
Hadrian, Emperor 
82, 97* 

Hallstatt 
72-74 
Harmonia 
30 

Hector 

30 

Helen 

30 

Hellespont 

20, 27 
helots 

31 

Heraclitus 

21, 38* 

Herakles 

30 

Herodes Atticus 
29, 30, 67* 
Herodotus 

25, 40* 
heterae 
13 

Homer 

24 

Horace 

80 

Iliad 

17 

Illyrians 

72 

Indo-Europeans (Aryans) 
12-13, 19, 24, 77 
Ionians 

21,30, 37 
Julius Caesar 
77 

Juvenal 

80 

Kratos 

29 

La Tene 
72 

Lacedeomonians 
See Sparta 
Latins 

71 et seq. 

Lavinia 

76 

Lerna 

18 

Lesbos 

20-21, 36 

Leuktra, Battle of 

31 

Lucius Caesar 
99* 

Lycurqus 

20, 31, 33* 

Lydia 

21 

Lygdamis 

24 

Lyksos 

30 

Lysimachus 

23 

Macedonia 

25, 26, 50 
Marathon, Battle of 
23, 24, 43 


Marcus Agrlppa 
82, 93* 
Massolina 
86 

Maximinus Thrax 
90, 108* 
Mogara 

21, 22 
Meleager 
30 


29, 67* 
Menander 

29-30, 66* 
Mcnelaut 


Hiltiades 

23, 43* 

Mykaje, Battle of 


Negroids 

67,68 

Odyssey 


Paros, Battle of 


Pelasgians 

28 

Peloponnesian Wars 
31 

Penthllldai family 
20 

Perlander 

22 

Pericles 

23, 44* 

Persians 

31 

Philip II 
56-57 

Phoenicians 

26, 29, 64 

Phoklon 

25,52* 

Phrygia 

58 

Pindar 


Piraeus 


24, 30, 31, 45 


Plataea, Battle of 
23 

Plato 

26, 27, 28, 55* 

Pliny 

78-79 

Plutarch 

31, 80 

Poliorcetes, Demetrlu; 

27, 58* 

Polybius 
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Poseidon 

26, 30 

Ptolemy 1 

59 

Ptolemy II 

28,59* 

Ptolemy Vi 

28, 60* 

Rhadamanthus 

30 

Romulus 

77 

Salamis 

48 

Samos 

24 

Sappho 

21, 36* 

Scythians 

77 

Semites 

29-30 

Severua, Alexander 

83, 107* 

Severus, Septimus 

83, 105 

Sigaum, Battle of 

20 

Skythinos 

21 

Socrates 

28, 61* 

Solon 

22, 39* 

Sophists 

26, 27 

Soter II 

60 

Sparta 

23, 26, 31 

Stoics 

29, 64 

Syria 

58, 63 

Tarqulns 

77 

Teoa 

21 

Teutames 

22 

Thermopylae 

23 

Terramare 

73 

Thersites 

17 

Thrace 

23, 24, 50, 

Thucydides 

80, 26, 50* 

Umbrian 

71-75 

Urnfield Culture 

72 

Valentinian I 

80 

Venetii 

73 

Vergil 

76 

Villanovians 

73 

Xenophon 

24, 31, 51* 

Zeno 

29, 64* 
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